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| goodness. She was all kindness and indul- | ing her other children, married to an un- 
— _ gence, when kindness and indulgence were | principled man. 
| proper ; she encouraged the innocent gaie- | Mary thanked her mother, and tried to 
| ty of her children, and entered into their | follow her advice. She was industrious 
——— feelings, leading them to confide in her as | and made herself most useful, but she éould 
| their best and dearest friend, and correcting | not forget John Wilson; she loved him. 
| their faults, by example and persuasion | When he returned from sea, he brought 
rather than by authority. But wherever a | Mary some beautiful presents, and he told 
velve, cn | moral principle was concerned, when the her how dearly he loved her. He said that 
é | question was between right and wrong, he had already some property ; that his pay 
bid thee | nothing could be firmer oy more unwaver- | was large, and his prospects bright ; and 
| ing than the course Mrs. Hildreth pursued; he begged her to engage herself to him, 
knell, ana being guided by a plain and unerring | that they might be married on his next re- 
hey o'er, | rule, she seldom failed in judgment. Hence, | turn from sea, which would be in about a 
—" | her children learned to deeply respect, as | year, when he should have leisure to take 
on high, well as fondly to love her, and the infin- her to visit his friends, and to establish her 
lie, ' ence of the gentle, quict Mrs. Hildreth was | In a pretty house which he intenéed to pur 
rh to be a thousand times greater than that of many | chase. All this seemed very delightful to 
a bustling mother who thought herself a | Mary. She consulted her mother, but her 
d new. | pattern of domestic management. mother advised her to wait till the end of 
ought to When Mary, the eldest daughter, was | the year, without engaging herself. “ You 
a went | about seventeen years old, Captain Hil- | have had very little chance to know each 
mispent, os dreth returned from one of his leng voy- other yet,”’ said she. _ “ You are young, and 
hath lent. LOSS OF THE ~ HOME, STEAM SHIP, ages, bringing with him a handsome, spir- ens your “—* A year at your 
sough -.. ¥, < Fenety- A ited young man, who was to go out on the | age 1s a Jong time. n engagement is not 
= and On her passage from New-York to Charleston, Oct.9, 1837. Ninety-five persons drowned see naa on casa me ship. John Wil- | necessary ; if you love each etins as much 
ms The following letter from Mr. C. C. Cady of | UU eS ~~ { son was so lively and humorous, and had | as you do now, it will be just as well.” 
inions no Lancaster, who was one of the survivors, is pub- Sloral Gales. such avery agreeable way of telling anec- | The young man was dissatisfied, but Mary 
Lare o’er, |) lished in the Concord, N. H. Statesman. RMS a 2 __ | dotes and sea-stories, that the children all — not act against her mother’s advice. 
_ Spring to “ All went on well till Sunday noon, ORIGINAL. loved to gather around him in a group, ee eg a how dearly she lov- 
when the sea was heavy, and the wind blew MARY HILDRETH where they would sit for hours, listening, ed him, and how little likelihood there was 
vie. § hard ; but we were told there was no dan- . i and laughing, and asking questions. Some- | that she should change; and she assured 
je Somes er "The wind continued, and Monday | 4 STORY FOUNDED ON FACT.—PART FIRST. | times Mary would draw in with the rest of | him that she had perfect confidence in his 
e effaced. oot day—all worelong faces—heard It may to some, seem inappropriate to in- | them, and then John always spoke in a soft- love and truth ; and that she should look 
J ; i : we? ‘ : . er tone of voice, and his anecdotes were | eagerly forward to the day of his return. 
- no remarks but in regard to our situation. | troduce tales relating to love and marriage : , ; Mrs. Hi 
ence At about five o’clock our fears were in-| into a paper, designed expressly for chil- | more delicate and select. The truth Js, rs. Hildreth, also, counselled and bless- 
— creased—the boat began to leak and our | dren. But many of our readers who were John had fallen in love, as - is called, yee poles: yi. os . ge Ragen: = . 
Ly head, CAPTAIN LAY DRUNK IN His OFFICE! Luck-! once little girls and boys, have grown into Mary at first sight, and this love has a won- siden os i nee h ° ge — 
teraround | jly we had two experienced sea Captains | their teens, and are almost as tall as their derful effect in softening the manners, when pape ye. mae at she could w ish; 
ofound | aboard, who took the command, and then | fathers and mothers. And such is the state | the beloved object is present. : th ree oo “ - € to trust him swith 
New Year} inmediately ordered all hands, male and! of society among us, that the liberty to John had been three weeks at Captain | the "a i of her dearly beloved daugh- 
oe female, to dipping water, which order, | think and to choose for themselves upon | Hildreth’s, and many was the pleasant and | ter. After her lover was gone, Mary did 
rished and | every one complied with till we found our- | these subjects is assumed by many of our | joyous hour they had all spent together ; he sit idle and pining as nage would have 
wear selves on shore. Then it was that a scene | youth, while they are in reality but chil- | for when their father was at home, Mrs. | done, wishing the time away, and yet mak- 
nent, each | occurred which I pray God I may never | dren; before the judgment is formed, or the | Hildreth made it a point that her children 8 oe — as a She devoted 
again witness. One hundred and forty feelings settled and regulated. This liber- should have a holiday, that they might en- ‘ “¢ o “tile a thing connected 
iftly away? }) souls, screaming, wailing, dying! Some | ty, while it indicates a healthful moral state | joy his society, for he loved dearly to have 2 ; gg eeping, and the management of 
is heard in crying to wives—some to mothers, some to | of society, and on the whole tends to the | them about him, and he was always doing thinensen: J ny ‘til this way several months 
} daughters and sons—some imploring mer- | general happiness, is liable to be greatly something to make them happy. Captain pena “yr pa an event occurred, which 
ae ;from on high—some frantic with ago- | abused, and we frequently see the most dis- | Hildreth did not talk much about religion, | we will detail in another chapter. 8. s. a. 
‘thine eye, fj CY "TOM “0 : s : ine Geen 3 but he had not looked in vain at the con- | — 
‘can come, |) ny, dashing themselves amid the crumbling | astrous effects resulting from it. — _ en mao ree 
-doom— f wreck. I stood on the wheel house, next Not being controlled by public opinion | @ers of the deep, nor encountered in vain Narrati 
shine and | to a man and his wife, and such pitiful | and custom as in the old countries of Eu- | its perils and dangers. He trusted in God, te. 
. |. groans as came from the poor creatures is | rope, it becomes peculiarly necessary that and believed in Jesus Christ, and he felt ——— — 
‘oud on his} holly indescribable. Close by me, also, | fathers and mothers and intimate friends, | happy in the thought that his wife would do The editor of the U. S. Gazette is rusticating 
— stood a woman with a child, and as she | should exercise an influence in these very eg to poor gg gh aa in the interior of Pennsylvania. In a letter from 
hung on the wreck with one hand, and her | early attachments, and it should be im- “ne — duuh lehild u e gir sf him published in the Gazette, and dated Mauch 
of the tomb, | darling in the other, a surf came and wash- | pressed upon the minds of the young and | though good, dutitul chi ren, were none o Chunk, we find the following touching and in- 
| health on } ed her child from her; and such was her | the imaginative, that they should form no | them decidedly pious. Mary reverenced teresting story : 
fright that she leaped, and with a most pit- | attachment, and certainly enter into no en- religion, as she saw it exemplified in her 2 
ewhile, fF eous screech, exclaimed, ‘‘O my child,” | gagement, without the knowledge and sanc- | Mother, but she did not feel the want of it THE IDIOT BOY. 
beguile, and disappeared forever! I remained till | tion of their nearest and dearest, natural | 1 herself or in John Wilson, whom she My attention was arrested by a group of 
heel the last one, and was fortunate enough to | friends; those who can have no motive but | thought decidedly the most agreeable and little children of both sexes, making theit 
1s tree. be one of the few survivors. After reach- | the good and happiness of their children. — eee! —, "ss wg ta a way slowly to the afternoon school. Some 
ning we } 10g shore, I immediately commenced haul- | We lately gave a story, showing the un- | +t om “4 . gl wer? = al were bare-legged ; pretty ankles theirs— 
ew ing in trunks and bodies, and was fortunate | happy results of a prematurely early attach- terrible oat on “ ‘ ae m8 org pretty shaped, I mean—for the expcsure to 
a gift from | enough to find old Mrs. Lacoste, about half | ment, or rather, fancy, where this trust and | 1" a erage u a eM had as | | mud from coal dust, was not favorable to 
covered with water, just expiting, and sav-| confidence in friends was wanting, and | ed when he found that Mary had overhear color. Scarcely one was fully dressed, and 
t the last, | edher life. Presently I found others who | where impulse and_self-will had not been —— eee so sorry, that she could yet decency had contrived with what unas 
e Past. was as fortunate as myself, and we divided | subjected to the control of reason and prin- a orgive oage , Ms hand, to satisfy her fastidious eye, and in- 
Annie. | part went for assistance and part kept on | ciple. A series of incidents of a different e morning he was to a ary ho nocence was there to gaze without a blush 
shore watching for trunks and bodies. The | character, now occurs to us, which we will | by herself in the garden. He came to her, at accidental expcsure. It was a merry 
wind blew violently, and being drenched | hasten to write out for the benefit of our and with much rn ty Rape ate group, gossipping about the events of the 
NE. with water, and some of us entirely naked, | readers. begged —_ to ee? r rs . : = u morning, or the enlarged possession of some 
could only keep alive by travelling. The In one of our sea-port towns, several coral necklace, hs ic - € - a ak sp one of the number, who had acquired a 
two ladies who were saved, we carried to a | years ago, lived a respectable family, con- | his last voyage from France; and also to} 1 oy ie op an apple, and was sharing the 
sand bank and we covered them mostly in | sisting of a father and mother, and several | permit him to visit her the next time he wealth by bites among the company. All 
: sand. But few escaped without being bad- | daughters. The father was asea-captain, a | came from sea. Mary accepted the pres- were as gay as the idea of going to school 
ly bruised. In this condition we remained | fine, generous, kind-hearted man, of bold, | ent, and granted his request, and when he would permit. Yet among them I discov- 
Inded, till daylight, about six hours ; you may | frank, and rather blunt manners. The | went away, she a ve vo or ered one taller by the shoulders upwards 
judge our feelings. At daylight we found | mothet was a gentle, delicate woman of a looked after him til ° het yn oO" | ton otis et.  Be-wes well-clothed ; at 
lren, ourselves on Ocracoke Island, among a set | timid, shrinking disposition, naturally. She | with tears in her eyes. -_ he n¢ “es ved least, fully clothed, with jacket, trowsers, 
stain. of savages. ‘There were a few families who | was so tender and fragile, that many won- her mother, and told her what she had done. and a long pinafore, that told of special 
mever did every thing in their power to relieve us, | dered how she was able to provide for her | Her mother kissed her, and tenderly ad- care at home. He wore no hat, and the 
but most of them appeared indifferent, and | family, and manage her children, a group | Vised her not to let her mind dwell too much low forehead, and nervous movements of the 
rd, only visited us to see what they could steal. | of lively girls, so well as she did, in the | upon the young man; for though he might body cutitiied din: even bales € reached 
ce.” But very little of the baggage came ashore, | long absence of her husband. But Mrs. | prove to be good and well-principled, he a ‘that io was vi 
nly Father, | and what did was so badly injured, that it | Hildreth was a sincerely pious woman, and | might also turn out to be the reverse, and P IDIOT BOY 
was not worth saving.” she drew her strength from a source that | that it would make her very unhappy to see 5 
8) as Who would sail with a drunken Captain ? never fails. She did not think it necessary her eldest daughter, one on whom she de- As I came up to the group, my company 
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had gone on, so I stopped to have a word 
to say to the little strangers, and gather a 
world of information about 
their parents, their school, their teacher, 
their sports, and their little cares and trou- 
bles. A dozen pennies paid the whole of 
them amply for the knowledge obtained, 
when, lifting up my eyes again, I discover- 
ed the poor boy. I was right—his face was 
campletely idiotic. He stood at adistance, 
with a vacant stare at my little congrega- 
tion. I beckoned him forward, for I love 
to hold converse with such; it is a sort of 
sympathy which the weakness of one’s own 
mind has with the wreck of that of others. 
I felt at home with the poor boy, and did 
not envy the company that had stopped to 
admire a drove of mules just ready for at- 
tachments to the cars. Mine was a part of 
my own kind, and a more fruitful theme 
for contemplation than their’s; and so, af- 
ter a word or two with the poor lad, I laid 
upon his hand a smallsilver coin. “I thought 
for a moment that a spark of intelligence 
flashed from his eye. He continued, how- 
ever, to hold his right hand extended, in the 
palm of which lay the money, and with the 
fore finger of the other hand, he felt of the 
coin, upon which he gazed with a sort of 
sickening interest. At length he ming- 
led in the group of the school children, and 
went round from one to the other, pointing 
to his wealth. It was school time, so they 
all set forth on their mission. ‘Turning my 
head soon after, to see how my little friends 
procecded, I noticed that the idiot boy, still 
holding his feed hand extended, stopped 
suddenly, and seemed, for a moment, per- 
plexed. At length he shut his hand close, 
turned round, and at the top of his speed 
ran past me, and shot into a small shanty. 
I longed to know what had influenced the 
lad thus to leave his fellows, if they were 
fellows, but I did not venture into the 
shanty. 

As I approached the part of the road that 
turned down towards the mines, I felt a cu- 
riosity about some object at hand, and so I 
stepped over to the other side of the road, 
where was a woman standing at work, with 
two little children scarcely three years old, 
one on each side of her, Having satisfied 
my immediate curiosity, I had a word or 
two to say which seemed due to the mother, 
so I asked about the family. ‘‘ This is your 
child,” said I, laying my hand upon the 
curly head»nearest me. 

“Yes: I have three older and 
younger.” 

Drawing from my pocket a piece of mon- 
ey, at which liberality would have turned 
up its nose, I was giving it to the child 
nearest me, when the mother, seeing the 
movement, directed my hand and the gift 
to the other one. 

‘** Not this one,” said she, ‘‘ not this one, 
if you please, this is mine, give it to the 
other. Poor little Mary is an orphan; she 
has neither father nor mother. Give it to 
ker, if you please. She stays with me, and 
we do the best we can for her, but she is 
stil an orphan.” 

Spirit of woman’s benevolence, that turn- 
est aside the offering from her own child to 
the hand of the orphan—the orphan that 
yet shares the bread, and divides affection 
with her own offspring, let my selfishness 
learn from thee ; and as I gather up to min- 
ister to paternal pride, mayest thou direct 
my hand to the orphan and the destitute, 
without the cstentation that seemed to 
mark my present gift, and with the true be- 
nevolence that shone in the character of the 
mother on “‘ the Summit.” 

Right marvellous was it to behold the la- 
borers in the coal pits. A gang here was 
clearing away masses of earth; there, was 
a body of men scraping up the refuse coal. 
another place, the drill was plied for a 
blast; and ever and anon a train of cars 
would dash by, without a single visible mo- 
tive power, and almost directly opposite, a 
single car would be seen, streaming to- 
wards a mass of coal. All seemed instinct 
with life, all was animation ; while at times, 
“the heavy mules securely slow,” were 


two 


- geen dragging up a train of loaded cars, 
that had descended without aid and without’ 


touching. It was a wonderful sight, and 
right glad was I to keep clear of mules, car, 
pick and blast; and while looking round 
for safety, | saw the rp1oT Boy in the midst 
of what appeared to me imminent danger. 

‘* Get cut,’”’ said a miner, in a tone that 
commenced with much severity, but seem- 
ed to dwindle down into a cadence of 
kindness, 


themselves, | 


be upou you.” 

“Take that,” said a third, as he threw a 
piece of coal so wide of the boy that it was 
evident he did not mean to hit him. 

Still the boy stood gazing abcut in his 
usual stoidity, his eyes and meuth half cpen, 
and evidently regardless of the danger and 
the monition. 

There was to be a blast, and all must 
clear out, but the boy stood firm. 
| At length one of the miners cried cut to 
the other, ‘‘ Now is a gcod time, let us go 
and carry eff Katy.” 

Scarcely was the last word pronounced, 
when a cleud seemed to pass across the 
| face of the boy, and, springing forward, he 

y, and, springing , 
ran up the cliff with the agility and appa- 
rent safety of a young gazelle. He ran 


| ‘Go home,” said another, “ the rock will 
| 
| 








money. What had moved him? 

L enquired shortly afterwards of one of 
| the niiners how he had got clear of the lad. 
| “* The poor innocent!” said he. ‘“ Well, 

perhaps, he is as well off as the best of us.” 

“But you would not like to become 
idiotic like him ?”’ 

“No, I would not, especially if I should 
have any remembrance of what I had been. 
But the poor boy waked up one day in his 
cradle in a fit; so violent was .it, and so 
often did it return, that he lost his reason 
almost in infancy. Never, perhaps, was 
human béing so bereft; he seems to have 
little curiosity and no attachment—at least 
all attachment, all affection is centered in 
his mother, whem he calls ‘‘ Katy,” and his 
love for her is adoration; he sits by the 
hour and gazes at the poor widow, and 
then gees and throws himself upon her 
besom in an ageny of affection. He seems 
to have some idea of devotion, and I have 
seen him imitate towards her the action of 
worshippers in the church. The whole 
outpourings of the poor boy’s heart is upon 
her; his only fear is of injury to her; and 
his only joy is attempting to minister to her 
happiness. He is a great annoyance to us 
down here, whither hé cccasionally wan- 
ders, as, knowing nothing of danger to him- 
self, he is continually exposed to danger, 
and the only way we have to rid ourselves 
of him is to threaten some injury to “‘ Ka- 
ty,” and though this threat is repeated as 
often as he comes, yet he seems not to doubt 
its sincerity, and he hastens away to stand 
guard over his mother, and prevent her ab- 
duction.” 

So, then, the mystery of the boy’s retir- 
ing so rapidly from the school children to 
the shanty with his piece of money was ex- 
plained. He was anxious to make Katy a 
sharer in his pleasure—to give to her the 
inappreciable wealth which he had acquir- 
ed. It is not often that the love of mother 
exceeds the love of God; but He who per- 
mitted that short reaching of intellect will 
excuse the substitution, and the poor idiot 
boy may have a reward for ‘ honoring his 
mother,” when those shall stand rebuked 
who affect to love the Lord with ail their 
hearts. 











Natural Sfistorp. 


THE TIGER AND THE UMBRELLA. 

There is a country wery far to the east, 
called India. It is impossible to visit this 
country, but by going in a vessel. Many 
pgople go there every year from Boston, and 
they bring back with them various articles 
of merchandise. They bring indigo, which 
is used for dyeing cloth of a blue color, silk 
goods of many kinds, and beautiful shawls, 
made from the wool of sheep, that are found 
in the mountains. . 

The inhabitants of India are of a dark 
color, somewhat like our American Indians. 
Some of them dwell in costly houses, which 
are ornamented with gold and silver; but 
the greater part live in small huts, made of 
sticks, and covered with leaves. The 
weather is always warm ; and these slight 
shelters are sufficient to protect the people 
who inhabit them. 

The trees and plants in India are very 
different from those in our country. Ap- 
ples, pears and peaches do not grow there, 
or are uncommon; but oranges, lemons, 
figs, and many other delicious fruits, are 
abundant. 

The animals of India differ as much from 
ours as the trees. The elephant, which is 
the largest four-footed beast, is very com- 
mon. It is found in a wild state, among 








faster than he did when I had given him the | 
_ the antelope. 


| teresting animals in India. 








the valleys and plains. It is frequently 
caught by the inhabitants, and when tamed 
becomes very useful. It will carry people 
on its back, as well as a horse, and several 
persons will often perform a journey togeth- 
er upon one of these creatures. 

The rhinoceros is another very curious 
animal, found in India. It is twice as large 
as the biggest ox, and has a skin so thick, 
that a bullet, shot from a gun, will not en- 
ter it. It has a large horn upon its nose, 
with which it fights the elephant. It isa 


_ very strong creature, and will walk about 


upon the bottom of a river, with the water 
above his head. He is fond of rolling in 
the mud, and behaves very much like a 
hog. He is very harmless, and, like the 
elephant will run away from a man, as fast 
as he can scamper. 

Another interesting animal of India is 
This little creature is of a 
reddish brown color, and has long slender 
legs, like those of a deer. It has a full 
black eye, and, when tamed, becomes as 
gentle ,as a lamb. It will eat from your 
hand, and follow you from place to place, 
and seem as fond of you as adog. But it 
is a very timid creature, and, when fright- 
ened, flies over the ground with the great- 
est swiftness. 

Besides these, there are many other in- 
There are apes 
and monkeys,-which make the woods ring 
with their clatter; wild buffaloes, as large 
as oxen, and beautiful leopards, with spot- 
ted skins; but I have only time at present 
to give you a particular account of the 
tiger. 

This animal is much larger than a dog, 
and is shaped like a cat. Its skin is of a 
yellow color, beautifully marked with black 
stripes. Its claws are sharp, and its teeth 
are strong ; and it is therefore able to kill 
the antelope, the deer, the goat, and other 
animals upon which it preys. 

The people of India are afraid of the ti- 
ger; and they often go to hunt it. When 
one is known to be lurking in the bushes 
or grass, some men will approach it, mount- 
ed upon the back of an elephant. Having 
guns loaded with bullets they wait till the 
animal springs at the elephant, or shows 
himself crouching in the thicket; they then 
fire, and usually kit] him. Sometimes, he 
is only wounded, and then he howls and 
fights terribly. 

Tigers are sometimes brought from,In- 
dia to this country. They are kept in 
strong cages, and are shown to people who 
pay the keeper for the sight. These tigers 
always appear very restless, and seem to be 
anxious to get out of the cage. But it 
would not do to let them out, for they are 
very fierce, and might do some mischief. 
These tigers are caught when they are 
young. ‘They are then gentle and harm- 
less, like kittens. You may hold one in 
your hand, and he will not either scratch or 
bite. 

The way that young tigers are taken, is 
as follows. A man goes to the tiger’s den, 
when the mother is away, and carries off 
the young ones, of which there are gener- 
ally three or four. Pretty soon, the tigress 
comes back to her den, and finds that some 
one has stolen her children. She runs 
about smelling the ground, and roaring 
fiercely. 

Pretty soon she smells the track of the 
thief, and sets off ta pursue him at a rapid 
pace. ‘The man sees her coming, and drops 
one of the little tigers upon the ground. 
The mother comes up, takes the young one 
in her mouth, and carries it back to the den. 
She then returns to the pursuit. 

When she approaches again, the man 
lays down another of the young ones. In 
this way, he proceeds till he has got beyond 
the reach of the ferce brute, usually hav- 
ing saved one or two of the little tigers. 
These arg sold to some persons from Amer- 
ica, who put them on board a ship, and they 
come to this country. 

But although the tiger is very strong, it 
is destitute of courage. It is, indeed, very 
much like a cat, being fond of slaying ani- 
mals it can conquer, but very easily fright- 
ened by man. I will tell you astory which 
will show you how very timid the tiger 
sometimes is. 

There was once an Englishman who liv- 
ed in India, near a broad river. Along the 
banks of this river, the scenery was very 
beautiful, and it was common for the peo- 
ple to walk there for pleasure. ‘he Eng- 
lishman had a daughter about eight years 
old. One day, a cousin of hers, who lived 








at a considerable distance, came to pay her 
a visit. 

The two girls were nearly of the same 
age, and they were very happy in each oth- 


.er’s company. They played and chatted 


some time together in the house ; then they 
went into the garden, where they picked 
some oranges and figs, and ate them. Fi- 
nally, they concluded to go and walk on the 
bank of the river. As the sun was very 
Rot, they took an umbrella to shelter them; 
a custom very common and necessary ip 
India. 

Walking side by side, they proceeded to 
the bank of the river; and for some time 
they walked back and forth, greatly de- 
lighted with the smooth water, and the 
beautiful trees which shaded its borders, 
At length, they were tired, and sat down to 
rest themselves. Reclined on the grass, 
they remained for a long time; and then 
they began to gather flowers arcund them; 
and thus they amused themselves for more 
than an hour. 

By and by, one of them heard a noise in 
the grass, at a little distance. She looked 
around ; but at first she could see nothing. 
Pretty soon, she saw the grass gently laid 
aside ; and through the opening, she dis- 
covered the large, glaring eyes of a tiger. 
The animal was crouching upon the ground, 
but was slowly and slyly approaching her 
and her companion. 

The little girl knew that the animal 
would spring in a moment, and that what- 
ever was done for safety must be done in- 
stantly. The umbrella was at her side, ly- 
ing upon the ground. She took it up, and 
pointed it toward the tiger. He was now 
very close, and she opened it suddenly in 
his face. 

Nothing could exceed his fright. He 
started aside with a violent leap, plunged 
into the long grass, and disappeared from 
the place. The little girls, thus delivered 
from their danger, ran home as fast as they 
could to tell the story. 

Short Stories for Long Nights, Published by Win. D. Ticknor 
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THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 


It was one of those bright days in au- 
tumn, when the sky was clear and blue, and 
the water shone with the sparkling beams 
of the radiant sun. George and Mary had 
gone into their little garden, long before the 
bright dew drops had been brushed from 
the few flowers that still bloomed on those 
little bushes it had been their summer’s joy 
to cultivate. The scattered leaves of the 
rich midsummer’s rose lay all around in the 
little paths their own hands had made. 
There was a tree in the centre of the gar- 
den, which had been the pride of all other 
trees. Itsoverhanging branches had shad- 
ed the tender plants, when the blazing sun 
of summer would have clesed up and faded 
their fragrant buds,’ and at evening the 
wind whispering among its leaves made a 
mysterious music, which had cheered them 


many a time when their gardening labors. 


were over. Dearer to them than the loftiest 
of the forest was that little tree, every leaf 
of which they watched and welcomed, and 
whose young branches they had often 
shaken, efter the summer’s rain, that it 


‘might shéd on the flowers beneath the 


glittering rainbow dreps. Now, for the 
first time, they noticed that its glossy leaves 
were fading, and their gladsome voices were 
hushed. 

“‘ Mary,” said George, “ next summer I 
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will not have a garden. Our pretty tree is 
dying, and [ won't love another tree as long 
as Llive. I will have a bird next summer, 
and that will stay all winter.” 

*‘ George, don’t you remember my beau- 
tiful canary bird, and it died in the middle 
of the summer, and we planted bright 
flowers in the ground where we buried it. 
My bird did not live as long as the tree.” 

“Well, I don’t see as we can love any 
thing. Little brother died before the bird, 
and I loved him better than any bird, or 
tree, or flower. O, 1 wish we could have 
something to love, that wouldn’t die.” 

“George, let us go into the house. I 
don’t want to look at our tree any longer.” 

The day passed. During the school 
hours, George and Mary had almost forgot- 
ten that their tree was dying; but at eve- 
ning, as they drew the chairs to the table 
where their mother was sitting, and began 
to arrauge the seeds they had been from 
day to day gathering, the remembrance of 
their tree came upon them. 

“ Mother,” said Mary, ‘‘ you may give 
these seeds to Cousin John; I never want 
another garden.” 

“Yes,” added George, pushing the pa- 
pers in which he had carefully folded them, 
towards his mother, ‘‘ you may give them all 
away. IfI could find some seeds of a tree 
that would never fade, 1 should love to have 
agarden. I wonder if there ever was such 
a garden, mother ?” 

“Yes, George. I have read of a garden 
where the trees never die.” 

“A real garden, mother ?” 

“Yes, my son. In the middle of the 
garden I have been told, there runs a pure 
river of water, clear as crystal, and on each 
side of the river is the tree of life,—a tree 
that never fades.” 

“ Mother,” asked Mary, ‘can’t George 
and I gothere? I wish little brother could 
go there too.” 

“Your brother, Mary, is there, and when 
the gardener calls you, if you are ready, 
you may go there too, That garden is 
heaven. There you may love, and love for 
ever. There will be no death—no fading 
there. Let your treasure be the tree of 
life, and you will have something to which 
your young hearts can cling without fear, 
without disappointment. Love the Saviour 
here, and he will prepare you to dwell in 
those green pastures, and beside those still 
waters.’’ 

‘* Mother, how can we love what we don’t 
see?” 

“T cannot tell you; but Jesus will be 
your teacher. Ask him. If you really 
want to know, he will be your guide. Now, 
good night; and O, may Jesus’ love be a 
fountain within your hearts, springing up 
to eternal life.” 

The next. morning, George and Mary 
went again to their tree. ‘The leaves were 


more faded, and one or two were quite, 


yellow. Resting on one of the little 
branches, they saw a folded paper. George 
opened it. ‘These lines were written :— 


“Pretty tree, with glossy leaves, 
Stirring in the gentle breeze, 

How can we tell 
The fount of love we’ve given thee, 
But thou art fading, pretty tree, 

So now,—farewell. 


Thy leaves around us now are spread, 
And soon they’ll every one be dead,— 
O, quick decay! 
Then, wherefore, should we cling to thee, 
Since thou must die, O pretty tree, 
And can’st not stay. 


. There is a tree that we can love, 
Blooming by the crystal streams above, 
Beyond the sky. 
The tree of life is ever bright, 
Radiant with Heaven’s eternal light, 
It cannot die. 


And we'll no longer cling to thee, 
Birds, and flowcrs, and pretty tree ; 
For sad and strange, 
Of every thing ’neath summer skies, 
That in earth’s fading beauty lies, 
The thought of change.” 
[Zion’s Herald. 
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CURIOSITY PUNISHED. 

A bad guest had found its way into Mr. 
Richard’s poultry yard; a guest who would 
Probably carry something away with him. 
To such a visior we commonly say, ‘Walk 
out at the door ;”’ and so would Mr. Rich- 
uds have done long ago, only major Fox 

















did honor to his title, and had established 


himself so comfortably and quietly at the 


hen-house, that no one. would have known 
he was there, if first a poor hen, then a 
pigeon, then a chicken or two, and at last, 
a fine fat goose, had not, one by one, disap- 
peared ; for the robber had such a sly way 
of slipping them out of sight, that no one 
saw him. He caught them by the throat, 
too, so they could not scream for help. 

Mr. Richards did not like it much, and 
one day he complained about it to his 
neighbor. 

“Oh!” said he, “I can help you, sir. 
I have one of the very best fox-traps, and 
you shall have the use of it; only you 


must warn the children not to touch it ; for: 


such a trap is a dangerous thing.” 

Mr. Richards thanked him, took the trap 
home, and showed it to the children, telling 
them never to touch it, lest they should be 
hurt. Then he tied a dead hen upon the 
trap, and when evening came he took it to 
the poultry yard, after all the fowls had 
gone to roost. ~ 

Among all Mr. Richard’s children, none 
had so much curiosity as Moritz. He had 
to bear a deal of joking about it from his 
sisters, who said that his ears stood out in 
an inquisitve way on his head, as if they 
were trying to listen; but-this time he had 
to suffer quite too severely for his cu- 
riosity. 

The trap had been set about half an hour, 
and it had grown quite dark out of doors, 
when Moritz began to wonder whether the 
fox was already caught. | He knew that the 
poultry yard could not be fastened yet; so 
he slipped out of the room, and poked 
through the garden towards it. It was so 
dark that he could hardly find his way. 
He could see nothing of the fox, and was 
groping his way back, when suddenly some- 
thing went ‘‘ Klapp! Klapp!” and Moritz 
shrieked so loud that every body in the 
house heard, and came with lamps and lan- 
terns to the hen-house, where they found, 
in the trap, not major Fox, the robber, but 
a curious little boy’s foot, in blue stockings 
and boots, while Moritz screamed as if all 
his teeth were being pulled. 

In the dark, he had stepped right into the 
trap, which sprang, and his foot was caught, 
and held fast between two iron hoops with 
sharp teeth, which pinched so hard that 
they almost took the flesh off. 

His father helped the curious little fellow 
out of his trouble, and sent for a surgeon, 
who bound up the foot, and said Moritz 
could not feel thankful enough, that the 
bone was not broken. . But it was six 
weeks before he could run about again, it 
took so long for his foot to get well; and 
in that time he learned a good, though a 
pretty hard lesson. 

After a few days, when the real fox was 
caught, they did not send for a surgeon, but 
shot the robber, and made, of his fur, a nice 
muff, for little Emeline, which kept her ti- 
ny hands warm all winter. : 

Stories fur Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 


ANOTHER RIDDLE. 


Ferdinand was very fond of puzzling his 
sisters, now and then, with a riddle. One 
day he sprang into the room, in great glee, 
and cried out, ‘‘ Whoever can guess what I 
am thinking of, shall have for a prize this 
beautiful round ball, which mother has 
made out of bright colored’ worsteds. 


I’m a scarlet crown, 
On a birdie’s head, 

And there I shine, 
Like the sun-set red. 


With my tiny teeth, 
So sharp and good, 

I smooth the tall forest, 
And the tangled wood. 


‘TJ don’t understand the last part,” said 
Gertrude, who had listened with all her 
might, and wanted very much to have the 
ball. 

“ Oh, I know!” said Ferdinand, “ you 
don’t understsnd that word smooth. I put 
it in because I couldn’t think of any other 
word that would not spoil the measure. I 
might have said level, or even; can’t you 
think now what I meant by smaoth?’’ 

“Oh, yes! I understand that,” said 
Gertrude, ‘‘ when mother irons the clothes, 
which have been washed, she makes them 
smooth.” 

“And the gardener, when he makes the 
garden flower-beds, makes them smooth,” 
said Minna. 











‘* Or the mason, when he spreads ont the 
mortar with his trowel,” said Augustus. 

“Quite right! you know what I meant 
by smooth. Come, guess the riddle now,’’ 
said Ferdinand. 

‘* Let us hear it once more,” said they. 

He did so, and their little wits were all 
puzzled ; but Gertrude’s most of all. She 
kept her eyes on the pretty ball in Ferdi- 
nand’s hand; but the riddle was too hard. 

Just then Frank, their little neighbor, 
came jumping in, and they shared the rid- 
dle with him. After thinking a minute, 
the merry boy cried out, ‘* Cuck-cuck- 
cuck-a-dah-cut!” and Ferdinand laughed. 
The other children only wondered the 
more. ‘“ Cuck-cuck-a-dah-cut!” the an- 
swer to the riddle! That was strange! 
How could it be ! 

“Oh now I know,” cried Gertrude ; 
“The crown is the comb which the hen 
carries on her head, and the other comb is 
the hair-comb; and the ‘ forest and tang- 
gled wood,’ is men’s hair.” 

“Very well, little sister,” said Ferdi- 
nand; “ but the ball must be given to little 
Frank, for it was him that guessed the rid- 
dle first.” 

*‘ And I will give it to Gertrude, for she 
ought not to lose such a pretty prize,” in- 
terrupted Frank, ‘‘'There, dearie, it is 
yours.” 

All praised Frank’s quick thoughts, and 
still more his generosity in giving up the 
beautiful ball to his little friend. 

Frank was very much pleased, too, and 
he thought to himself, “ giving is better 
than keeping.” —Jb. 








Morality. 





DISORDER ALWAYS BRINGS 
TROUBLE. 


Meta was a very merry child, and a little 
careless. She must do everything so fast— 
eating, drinking, studying, talking, or play- 
ing. When she came out of school, where 
she spent several hours every day, there the 
books were left with the paper and pens, 
not each in its own little corner of the desk, 
which her mother had given her so that she 
might learn to be orderly, but thrown down 
in the first place she could find. 

A good deal of trouble came in this way, 
beside the time that was lost in looking for 
things when it would have been much 
pleasanter to play, for Meta would willing- 
ly have romped in the beautiful garden all 
the long summer days. Her sisters, who 
were more orderly, learned their lessons 
much better than she, beside having more 
play-time, because she had to be always 
looking for what was lost. 

Once her disorder made her very sad, 
and from that time she tried in right good 
earnest to do better, and really did im- 
prove. 

Meta had an aunt, her good mother’s 
own sister, who loved the little girl dearly ; 
for excepting her carelessness, Meta was a 
good, kind, honest child, and every body 
loved her. This aunt wanted to make Me- 
ta feel very glad; and remembering what 
good times she had playing with her great 
doll, she gave her a nice little doll’s bu- 
reau, full of pretty clothes for Francisca. 
The doll was soon dressed, as she never 
was before. Nothing could look prettier. 
Her tloak was of pink silk, lined through 
and through with white, silvery satin, with 
a border of richly worked flowers all around 
it. Then there was a little hat of black 
velvet, with a white feather, to be put on 
when she went towalk. Indeed the dresses 
were all so wonderfully pretty that a prin- 
cess could want none better. You-may 
think how glad Meta was. I wish you all 
had such a kind aunt and such pretty 
clothes for your dolls. 

But the joy did not last long; Meta had 
been taking her doll out to walk one day, 
and as usual had thrown all the nice clothes 
down on a chair, and left them. After a 
while, she wanted them again; but they 
were gone. She looked everywhere, but 
no pink cloak, no hat with a feather could 
be seen! 

Something growled in one corner of the 
chamber. It was Hector, the little dog and 
Meta’s good friend, who was snarling, and 
pulling about something in play, as little 
dogs often do. She turned round to look 
at him, and oh, what did she see! ' Hector 
had the black velvet hat in his mouth, shak- 

















ing it about; and what was worse yet, he 
stood with his little dirty feet on the pink 
cloak, which he had been playing with a 
whole hour, till now it looked very much 
like a scouring cloth. 

“‘ Hector! Hector! you naughty dog! 
what did you do that for?” cried Meta, 
with bitter tears starting into her eyes. 
Hector growled in a little coaxing way, 
and brought her the hat in his mouth, as if 
he wanted to apologize; but he kept the 
feather still, and tore it to pieces with real 
pleasure 

Who ought to bear the blame, Meta, the 
disorderly little girl, or Hector, the playful 
little dog ? 











Benevolence. 








ANNA D : 

Dear children,—A few evenings ago a 
lady called upon me and related the history 
of a little girl, which I think you too, per- 
haps, would like to hear. Her name is 
Anna D , and until a short time she 
has lived in the same place where I live. 
About a year and a half ago, when she was 
only five years old, her mother died; and 
then she was left without any one to take 
care of her, or teach her what is right or 
wrong. She is a pleasant, intelligent 
child, with bright eyes and a good-natured 
face. 

Now what do you suppose could be the 
reason that her father did not love her, and 
take care of her, and teach her to be good 
and wise, as your father teaches you? How 
shduld you feel, if God, in his wisdom, 
should call your mother into another world, 
and your father, who now seems so fond of 
you, should love you no more ; should nev- 
er look pleasantly upon you, or speak to you 
exeept to scold and find fault? You would 
feel very sad and miserable, and wonder 
much why he should be so changed. 
What do you suppese could make your af- 
fectionate father so unfeeling and unkind? 
I will tell you, dear children, but I hope 
you may never know by actual experience 
what it is that takes away all feeling and all 
sense, and turns one’s cheerful happy fire- 
side into snch a place as was poor little 
Anna’s home. It is alcohol in its various 
forms, commonly called rum, brandy, wine, 
&c. The Indians call it “ fire water,’”— 
and when I remember how it affects those 
who drink it, I think it is an excellent name. 

Anna’s faiher was once very kind, but 
now he drinks of this poisonous “ fire wa- 
ter” whenever he can get it, and it has 
made him a poor, selfish, cruel man. I can 
hardly call him a man, for there is nothing 
manly about him now, and I am sure the 
dumb brutes would be ashamed to own 
him among their number. He is a wretch- 
ed drunkard, and you know very well what 
that is. I hope you belong to a Temper- 
ance Society and do what you can to make 
all drunkards become men again. But I 
must tell you about Anna. 

After her mother died, having no one to 
care for her, every day she would eat a 
roasted potato, and, when she couldiget it, 
a crust of bread, and then go out and wan- 
der about the streets, with only a very few 
ragged, dirty clothes tocover her body. It 
wag warm weather, or I cannot tell what 
would have become of her. She used to 
cry a great deal, and she must have felt 
very miserable. Do you not think you 
should do so too, if you had been in her 

lace ? , 

In the fall, a kind neighbor went out in- 
to the street, and took her by the hand, and 
persuaded her to go home with her. She 
was a poor woman, and as she had several 
small children of her own to support, she 
could not think of clothing and taking care 
of Anna. But she washed her, combed her 
hair, took off her filthy ragged clothes, and 
washed and mended them as well as she 
could, and the little girl appeared not only 
comfortable but happy. In the afternoon 
this kind woman took Anna to the meeting 
of a Society which the ladies had formed 
for assisting poor families of reformed 
drunkards. She told the ladies how Anna 
lived ; and said she feared that when the 
cold weather came on, she would freeze to 
death. The ladies felt very sorry for the 
distressed, motherless child, whose father 
was even worse than no father at all, and 
they agreed to give her some clothes, and 
several of them promised to take care of 











her, each of them for two weeks at a time. 
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One lady took her a fortnight, and then 
brought her back to the Society, and gave 
her in charge to another one. She said 
that little Anna was such a bright, affection- 
ate child she disliked to part with her, but 
was too poor tosupport her. ‘Then she was 
taken by a lady who had no children of her 
own, but who had an adopted son. At the 
end of two more weeks this lady brought 
her to the society again; but poor little 
Anna cried as if her heart would break, and 
clung to the warm-hearted lady as though 
she had been her own mother. _ She had 
been kind to her, and Anna loved her much. 
She loved Anna too—and when she saw her 
cling so closely to her, and cry to stay with 
her, she told the ladies she would take her 
home again and help her until some one 
could be found who would adopt her, and 
bring her up as she should be. Her drunk- 
en father was glad enough to get rid of her, 
and would have nothing to do with her any 
more. So she staid with this lady all 
winter. * 

A few weeks ago a gentleman and lady 
who live several miles off came to see Anna, 
and determined, if they liked her, to adopt 
her. The only daughter they ever had was 
dead, and they mourned for her bitterly— 
and now they wished to get ancther little 
girl whom they might love and call their 
daughter. ‘They became acquainted with 
Anna, and loved her. ‘I'hey were able to 
bring her up well, and to give her a good 
education. So they opened their kind 
hearts to receive her, and love her as they 
had loved their own child. She cried very 
much when they took her away from the 
lady who had been so kind to her all win- 
ter. But now, you know, she had a home, 
and a dear father and mother, and every 
thing to make her happy. Think, dear 
children, what you would do, and how you 
would feel without parents, or friends, or a 
home—and be thankful that God has been 
so kind to you.—S. S. Journal. 
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A MORNING 


WALK. 

How delightful to walk in the garden, among 
the sweet flowers, in the grey dawn of morning. 
Tis winter now. The leaves have fallen from 
the trees. The flowers are dead and gone. 
The ground is hard like astone. The fields are 


covered with a white mantle of snow. And the 
trees, instead of green, are clad in a heavy gar- 
ment of white. But I love to think of friends 
when they are gone. I love the flowers, when 
they turn up their sweet faces to the morning 
sun, and the dew-drops sparkle on their cheeks. 
This picture reminds me of the “summer that is 
over and gone.” Here is a lady, walking out 
with her daughter, to smell the sweet fragrance 
of her flower garden. They have risen early, 
before the sun has chased away the dew-drops 
from the opening flowers. The birds sing 
sweetly in the branches of the trees. The air 
is coo] and refreshing. The rays of the rising 
sun have just tinged the light cloud over head. 
How lovely the scene! How tranquil the heart, 
how serene the countenance of that mother, as 
she looks on the sweet fiowers that adorn the 
entrance of her mansion, and then glances at 
the lovelier flower, that is blooming by her side. 
And a sweet flower it is. Dutiful and helpful to 
her mother ; affectionate to her friends: and dis- 
interested, kind, andobliging to all; she has se- 
cured the favor of all that know her. And the 
fragrant blossoms and ripe fruit, so early pluck- 
ed, are the fruit of a pious heart. Mary loves 
God ; and this makes her dutiful to her parents, 
and kind and obliging to her friends. 





But all flowers must fade. With Mary, the 
summer will soon be over; the grey autumn | 
will come, and the dreary winter appear. 
“ Man, that is born of a woman, is of few days, 
and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down; he fleeth as a shadow, 
and continueth not.” And often these sweet 
flowers fade almost before they have bloomed. 
Yet, the spring will come again, and there will 
spring up frem the root a new flower, of surpas- 
sing loveliness. The form, once beautiful and 
lovely, now laid in the earth, to moulder to dust, 
is but the bulb that is to spring up, send forth its 
stalks, bloom in perennial beauty, and shed its 
sweet fragrance around for ever. Then may 
we sing, 

“ On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses 


are blooming, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 


nee 





THE ONLY SON OF HIS MOTHER. 

Northeast of the broad and beautiful plain of 
Esdraelon, rises Mount Tabor, like a lofty pyra- 
mid, covered to its very top, with foliage of deep 
green. Farther south, “the dews of Hermon,” 
sparkle in the morning sunbeams, and clothe the 
mountain in perpetual verdure. Between these 
* mountains of Zion” runs the “ brook Kishon,” 
which increases to a river, and fertilizes the 
plain below. Liere, on the banks of this stream, 
at the foot of Mt. Hermon, was the city of Vain. 
In this city lived a widow, who had an only son, 
the darling of her heart. In his infancy, she had 
dandied him on her knees, She had watched, 
with deepest interest, the opening bud, as his 
mind put forth in early childhood. Every fea- 
ture of his countenance was vividly impressed 
on the tablet of her heart; for in them she not 
only beheld the object which now absorbed her 
affections, but him also, who had been first and 
last in her thoughts ; but who was now only re- 
membered to be lamented. But, all the fond 
affections which clung around the guide of her 
youth, were now transferred to her darling boy. 
She watched by his bedside when he was sick; 
she prepared him food, and gratified him with 
such savory dishes, as boys do love. He sat at 
her feet, aud heard with wonder the tales of old- 
en_time, which Jewish. parents were wont to re- 
peat to their children. She beheld him with 
pride, assuming the air and the mien of early 
manhood, She leaned onhis arm, as they walk- 
ed together to the synagogue, to worship the 
God of Israel. She fondly hoped that he was 
about to supply the place of him she had lost, 
as the guide and protector of her declining 
years. 

But, now again, the second time, she was 
made to feel the truth of that saying of the pat- 
riarch Job, “ He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down; he fleeth as a shadow, and contin- 
ueth not.” Her darling son was sick. She 
watched day and night by his bedside, and saw 
him pine away, and yield up his spirit to the 
king of Terrors. Then the fountain of her heart 
was broken up. It burst forth without bounds. 
She wept and refused to be comforted. She 
was left alone. 

* * * Slowly and solemnly the procession 
moved on through the streets of the city. The 
God of Israel is the widow’s God. He charged 
his people to remember the widow, and they 
remembered her. Many came to weep with her, 
and to accompany her to the place where she 
was about to deposit all that was left to her on 
earth. Bowed down under the weight of her 
sorrow, she wept aloud ; and the long procession 
proceeded on, with downcast looks and heavy 
heart to the gate of the city. There they met 
another procession, led on by One in whose 
countenance shone with sweetness, benignity, 
tenderness and compassion. One who never 
looked on sorrow, without making it his own— 
who was always ready to relieve the distressed. 
When the processions met, his voice in tones of 
kindness and compassion, fell on the ear of the 
heart stricken widow. “ Weep not.” But why 
should she not weep, who had lost her only son. 
He gave her no time to reason, but came and 
touched the bier, and the bearers stood still. 
Then went forth from his lips the voice of com- 
mand—the same that said, “Let there be light, 
and there was light ”—“ Young man, I say unto 
thee arise!” Then the astonished multitude be- 
held the dead man rise up in his winding sheet, 
and heard him speak; and the bereaved mother 
received back her lost treasure, and her grief was 
turned to joy. 

A little while before, Jesus had told the peo- 





ple that the hour was coming, when the dead 
should hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
they that heard should live. 
fore that all manner of diseases were at his com- 
mand. He had healed them with a word. 
had raised up those that were at the point of 
death. The daughter of Jairus he had raised to 
life just after the spirit had departed. Now, he 
raised the widow’s son, on the way to the tomb. 


Afterwards he raised up Lazarus, after corrup- | 
tion had begun. Thus he showed his power | 


over all the forms of corruption. He had said, 


“JT am the resurrection and the life ;’ and now | 


he proved it. In like manner, he has command 
over all soul-diseases, even over spiritual death. 
He calls dead sinners to life. ‘lhose that are 


“dead in trespasses and sins,” hear his voice 


and they that hear do live. N. 








Variety. 








FOREVER. 


“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said a delighted | 


little one, who had just been put in possession 
of a gift far beyonu her expectation. “May $ 
keep it for my own self, for ever 2” 

‘Lhis expression seems common to all chil- 
dren. 


dom prize. It must be their own; and they 


must have permission to keep it always, or it will | 


soon cease to give pleasure. 
What a delightiul subject is thus forced upon 
the attention of areilecting mother! 


word, thus unconsciously add an additional proof 
of its existence ; even the infant mind cannot be 


satistied with present enjoyment; it looks for- | 


ward to something future—something that knows 
noend. But while the mother listens to her lit- 
tle one talking a language unknown to itself, 
she is reminded of an everlasting home, of an in- 
heritance fthat fadeth not away; of those who 
shall be pillars in the temple of the Lord, to go 
no more out; and of a time when those who 
have finished their course, and kept the faith, 
shall be ever with the Lord. 


THE PRAYING BOY. 


A gentleman was not long since called upon 
to visit a dying female. On entering the hum- 
ble cottage where she dwelt, he heard, in an ad- 
joining room, an infant voice. He listened, and 
found that it was the child of the poor dying 
woman engaged in prayer. ‘“ O Lord, bless my 
poor mother,” cried the little boy, and prepare 
her todie! O God,I thank thee that I have 
been sent toa Sunday School, and there have 
been taught to read my Bible; and there learn 
that “when my father and mother forsake me, 
thou wilt take me up!” This comforts me, now 
that my poor mother is going to leave me—may 
it comfort her and may she go to heaven and 
may I gothere too! and pity my poor dear moth- 
er; and help me to say, “Thy will be done.” 
He ceased, and the visitor, opening the door, ap- 
proached the bed-side of the poor woman. “Your 
child has been praying with you,” said he, 
“T have listened to his prayer.” “Yes,” said 
she, making an effort to rise, ‘‘he is a dear 
child. Thank God, he has been sent to a Sun- 
day School—I cannot read myself, and he has 
read the Bible to me, and I hope I have reason 
to bléss God for it. Yes,I have heard from him 
that I am.a sinner; I have heard from him of Je- 
sus Christ, and I do—yes, | do, as a poor sinner, 
. my trustin him. 1 hope he will preserve me. 

hope he has forgiven me! I am going to die, 
but I am not afraid; my dear child has been the 
means of saviug my soul. Oh how thankful am 
I that he was sent to a Sunday School!” 


AN EXCELLENT CUSTOM. 


In Munich, all boys found in the streets ask- 
ing alms, are taken to an asylum established for 
that purpose. As soon as they enter the door, 
and before having been cleansed, or their dirty 
clothes removed, a portrait of each one is taken, 
representing him in the same form as when 
found begging. When the portrait is finished, 
he is cleansed, and presented with a new and 
neat suit of clothes. After going through a reg- 
ular course of education, appointed by the di- 
rectors of the asylum, they are put to learn a 
trade, at which they work until they have earn- 
ed enough to liquidate all their expenses from 
the first day they entered’ the institution. When 
this is completed, they are dismissed from the 
institution, to gain their own livelihood. At the 
same time, the portrait taken when they first en- 
tered, is presented to them, which they say 
they will preserve as long as they liva, in order 
that they may remember the abject condition 
from which they had been redeemed, and the 
obligations which they are under to the institu- 
tion for having saved them from misery, and given 
them the means of feeding themselves for the fu- 
ture. Such an institution might do good here. 


THE HONEST PAINTER. 


There is a get deal of meaning in the fol- 
lowing reply of a Chinese artist, who had been 
emyloyed to take the likeness of some impor- 
tant personage. The portrait was complained 
of, as not being so comely as was anticipated. 





He had shown be- | 


He |- 


Anything merely lent to them they sel- | 


"Those dear | 
little immortals to whom eternity is an unknown | 


TRS 


“ How,” replied the artist, “how can handsome 
face make, if handsome face no have got ?” 


Poctrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR AN ALBUM. 
* Know’st thou the theme 
Of yon fair river.” 
It says, “ Be calm, be sure, 
Unfailing, gentle, pure ; 
So shall thy life endure, 
Like mine, forever !” 
Barry Cornwall. 


A song for this page! And what shall it be? 
| Of the wintry wind, as it wandereth free ? 

Of the driving sleet, and the falling snow ? 

Of the fetters which check the streamlet’s flow? 


Not these, not these, shall be my theme! 
I sing thy praise, our own brighht steam! 
Sweet Housatonic! By thy side 
How oft we’ve watch’d thy waters glide, 
Thro’ valleys fair and meadows green! 
A well remember’d sylvan scene. 
| How oft amid the summer day, 
Have joy’d to trace thy winning way, 
And bent the ear, to list thy voice, 
Which ever said, “ Rejoice! rejoice!” 














Dear Fanny! Like that gentle tide, 
So may thy life’s smooth current glide! 
| Like that reflect celestial light, 

And mirror the bright stars at night; 

Be fed by springs which never fail, 

And bless the dwellers of the vale; 

Then flowing on, uncheck’d and free, 

Blend with the Future’s spreading sea. 
Albany, Jan. 1845. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Lines addressed to my Pupils in return for a 
beautifully illustrated edition of “The Lady of 
the Lake.” 


Gentle stranger! who art thou, 

Whom I gladly welcome now ? 

Thou dost beam upon my sight, 
Like a vision of delight ; 

And my fondest love dost wake, 
Tis the “ Lady of the Lake !” 


Gaily in thy little boat, 

Thou art ever seen to float ; 
Gladly hail’d in every clime, 
Still more fair with lapse of time. 
Many a captive thou dost make, 
Gentle “ Lady of the Lake!” 


In thy home, the storied land, 

Of the lake and mountain ground, 

Each ravine and wild wood dell, 

Seem a magic tale to tell; 

All, are dearer for thy sake, 

Lovely “ Lady of the Lake!” 

Thanks to those my heart holds dear, 

Who thy barque have guided here ; 

May this year for them be bright, 

With a pure and holy light! 

Warmest thanks, belov’d ones, take, 

For the “ Lady of the Lake.” — a... w. 
A. F. Academy, Jan. 1. 1845. 


BANK-BILL POETRY. 


Mr. Editor.—T he following verses were copied 
from bank bills, with slight alterations, To 
which will your young readers give the prefer- 
ence, the benvolent spirit of the first, or the cal- 
culating selfishness of the other ? s. 


A. D. W. 


“ Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er ye wend, 
Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend ; 
You leave a poor one ; go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from his door. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 25, 1836. Lapra. 
“Go fragile wanderer, through a world of care; 

I would not keep thee either, if I could; 

Lest when I wish to spend thee, I should hear, 

Unpleasant words of thy not being good.” 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. Feb. 3, 1840. 


EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 


The Editor of the British Critic says, that the 
following prayer was written by one of the most 
distinguished authors now living, for the use of 
his own little daughter. Its beautifnl simplici- 
ly will recommend it at once to every parent. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
God grant me grace my prayers to say. 
O God, preserve my mother dear, 

In health and strength for many a year ; 
And, O preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due, 

And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy, 

O likewise keep my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother; 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart, 
Till after my last sleep, I may 
Awake to thy eternal day. 





AMEN. 
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